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lbecica 


is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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TALKS WITH AMERICANS 7 


Juan Manuel Kindelan 


In March I was invited by IBERICA to make a stop- 
over in the United States on my way back to Paris af- 
ter having attended the International Students’ Confer- 
ence in Lima as the representative of the Spanish Uni- 
versity students. In the belief that some of the impres- 
sions that I formed during my stay in New York and 
Washington at that time might be of interest, I have 
tried to formulate them in as brief and concise a way 
as possible. 

IBERICA fulfills a constant service of information 
about internal developments in Spain. Hoping to con- 
tribute to this informative service, we took advantage 
of my stay in the United States in order to convey to 
a series of persons the ideas and aspirations of the Span- 
ish youth of today, who for three years now regard 
themselves as being completely divorced from the Fran- 
co regime. As a member of this new generation and 
one who has left Spain only recently, and who has 
been personally involved in all the University develop- 
ments and many of the political developments of the 
past few years, I felt that I was in a good position to 
speak for the youth of Spain about Spanish problems 
in general and Spain’s relations with the United States 
in particular. 

I will begin by saying, frankly, that my first impres- 
sion of the Americans with whom I came in contact 
was one of their lack of knowledge about Spanish af- 
fairs. This perhaps is not surprising when one con- 
siders the fluid and confusing nature of the present sit- 
uation in Spain, which is difficult for informed Span- 
iards themselves to evaluate. However I think that in 
general there are two overriding factors which provoke 
interest in and concern about Spain in America: one, 


JUAN MANUEL KINDELAN played an important 
role in the student disturbances in Madrid last year. 
Elected President of the Junta of Delegates of the Ma- 
drid University students, democratically formed at the 
time in opposition to the government controlled student 
union, and a member of a four man committee chosen 
to represent the Madrid students in their dealings with 
the Spanish Government, he had to escape to France 
last May to avoid imprisonment. 

A member of a conservative family, and nephew of 
General Alfredo Kindelén, Chief of Franco’s Airforce 
during the Civil War and Chairman of the “Council of 
the Crown” formed recently in Spain by the Spanish 
Pretender, Don Juan de Bourbon, the 26-year-old Juan 
Manuel Kindelén personifies the attitude of the new 
generations who have grown up in Spain since the Civil 


War. 
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an awareness of a situation of unrest and political in- 
stability, and, two, the conviction that United States 
military installations on Spanish territory are of vital 
importance. 

As far as I was concerned, I made every effort to 
be as objective and dispassionate in my presentations as 
possible. I tried to convey to my listeners an idea of 
the real awakening in Spain, which is making progress 
in spite of the innumerable obstacles in its path; an 
awakening which was initiated by the rebellion of the 
youth and which has been reflected in very diverse sub- 
sequent manifestations such as strikes, renewed repres- 
sions, intellectual ferment, literary rebirth, etc., which 
along with the gravity of the present economic situation 
and the growing number of anti-Francoists, even among 
the rightists, suggests an end of the regime in the not 
too distant future. 

One of the most pertinent themes for discussion in 
America was the role of United States economic aid 
to Franco: its contribution to the perpetuation of the 


Franco regime, and the attitude of the Spanish people 
toward it. 


I felt obliged to warn of the strong and growing anti- 
Americanism in Spain, and to point out that this phe- 
nomenon was occurring in a country which had been 
very cordially disposed toward the United States in the 
post World War II years because of the triumph over 
Hitler, Roosevelt’s personality, and America’s position 
as “champion of democracy” in general. It is interest- 
ing to recall that on more than one occasion Falangists 
set upon and beat up Spaniards leaving some function 
or other at the Casa Americana in Madrid during that 
period. Later the lack of will of the democracies to put 
an end to the Spanish dictatorship became apparent, 
and then, finally, the signing of the U.S.-Franco Pact 
of 1953 marked the beginning of signs of hostility on 
the part of the Spanish people toward the United States. 
This hostility has been on the increase ever since, as 
the impression that the dictator was in fact being sup- 
ported by America gained ground. In addition, after 
the passage of a few years we noted the existence of 
another form of aid which contributes effectively to the 
development of this anti-American sentiment. We find 
this in the attitude of the present American Ambassador 
in Madrid, for instance, in the Voice of America broad- 
casts and in many other aspects of America’s presence 
in Spain which we need not enumerate here. 

The dangers pregnant in this situation to the future 
relations between the United States and Spain, when- 
ever public opinion will once again carry weight in 
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the latter country, are obvious. 
It might even be that such good 
relations would turn out to be 
impossible, in spite of the mutual 
interest in them and the good 
will of the future Spanish leaders. 

My listeners, who tended to 
agree with this point of view, al- 
most invariably brought up three 
specific lines of inquiry: One, the 
present and future status of the 
American bases; two, communism 
in Spain, and, three, the existing 
alternatives to a change of re- 
gime. 

With respect to the first point, 
they seemed to have concluded 
that without Franco there could 
be no bases in our country. I countered by reminding 
them that the United States has bases in many nations 
that do not have dictatorial regimes, especially in Europe: 
and that, on the other hand, every responsible political 
group and person in Spain, with the exception of the 
Communists, of course, recognize the importance of 
maintaining good relations with the United States and 
the future need for American aid, and that hence no 
one would object, in principle, to the presence of Amer- 
ican bases. But on the other hand a new treaty would 
have to be drawn up to supplant the present one which 
was signed by Franco. All of this, of course, as long 
as the state of public opinion over America’s support 
of Franco should not have reached the point at which 
popular bitterness would preclude all negotiation. 

With respect to inquiries concerning the spread of 
communism in Spain I could only say that the Franco 
dictatorship, and America’s policy of collaboration with 
it, are the best allies that the Communist party has 
in Spain, where its traditional following is small. 

As to the lack of an alternative to replace the pres- 
ent regime, this was the most serious reason which 
my interlocutors brought up in justification of United 
States support of Franco. The lack of unity of the 
opposition disconcerts them, but on the other hand they 
do not seem to realize that by artificially prolonging 
the political life of the dictator out of a fear of what 
may ensue, they are merely making the transition, when 
it finally comes, all the more dangerous. 

In general I encountered great cordiality and under- 
standing, but great uncertainty also. This friendliness 
was reflected in the fact that it was an American, for 
example, who suggested to me the comparison that the 
American Embassy in Madrid today is, in the eyes of 
the Spanish people, to a certain extent what the Ger- 
man Embassy was during World War II. A harsh com- 
parison, no doubt, but there is something to it. 

On several occasions the following question was 








posed: “What would you do, with 
respect to Spain, were you the 
Secretary of State of the United 
States?” 


Naturally I. felt presumptuous 
to be replying to such a question, 
however I tried to do so sincerely 
and dispassionately, saying that, 
in my opinion, to be both realistic 
and foresighted American policy 
should be based on the recogni- 
tion of two facts: one, that Franco 
is not eternal and, two, that Am- 
erica has alienated the sympathies 
of the Spanish people and of the 
men who could one day succeed 
to power. With these factors in 
mind, I would suggest that American diplomacy in 
Spain be oriented in two directions: the first should be 
towards the initiation of a policy of gradual “disen- 
gagement” from the Franco regime similar to that be- 
ing implemented by the Spanish Church itself, for 
which it must surely be a far more difficult and com- 
plex operation. This disengagement operation should 
consist, in the first place, in a cessation of all economic 
aid not specifically stipulated in the U.S.-Spanish Pacts; 
an exchange of the present United States Ambassador 
in Spain for one less identified with the regime who 
could be in closer touch with the life of the people; a 
cessation of all Voice of America broadcasts on the of- 
ficial Spanish radio, and a suppression of all other ac- 
tivities on the part of American diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Spain which might convey an impression of 
undue identification of aims with those of the Franco 
dictatorship. 

The second, more delicate and difficult orientation, 
would be towards the maintenance of behind-the- 
scenes contacts with the various sectors of the Spanish 
opposition, thereby keeping a more constant touch on 
the political pulse of the nation. Given the complicated 
and peculiar situation of Spanish politics today, the 
only way to be adequately informed is to be up to date 
on the attitudes and movements of the six or eight 
main groups or forces which, within Spain and with- 
out, represent something on the political scene, past 
and future. I very much doubt that the United States 
is well-informed as to the activities of these groups 


today. 





With respect to American aid to Spain, I was fre- 
quently asked if it wasn’t beneficial to the country, in 
spite of Franco. To this I invariably replied that on the 
contrary, it had merely injected an artificial life into 
the Spanish economy, permitting the regime to contin- 
ue its precarious existence and postponing the solution 
of the country’s basic problems. 
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In considering the problem of Spain from Washing- 
ton, I realized that, after all, Spain is only one of many 
areas in the complex and extensive panorama of Amer- 
ican interests in the world. But it is an irnportant point, 
if only because of its geographic location and the fact 
that it is approaching a grave internal crisis. The recent 
developments in another area of vital importance, Span- 
ish America, have opened the eyes of many Americans 
and has reminded them of the somewhat similar situa- 
tion in Spain, though at times: these comparisons have 
been carried too far. 

In any case, in my humble opinion the United States 
needs a more positive foreign policy which would aim 
at solving problems before they build up to a crisis, 


and which would anticipate Russian policy insofar as is 
possible. Such a policy should be applied to specific 
areas, and Spain is one of them. There one can not 
statically await developments, later to try to patch 
things up as best one can; future events should be 
foreseen, and appropriate measures taken in time. 

For Spaniards, American influence today and tomor- 
row is a fact, whether we like it or not. Therefore it 
is important for us to try to inform Americans in gen- 
éral about our problems and convince those Americans 
who are able to understand our point of view. Perhaps 
there still is time to restore goodwill among Spaniards 
toward the country of Lincoln and Roosevelt. Let us 
all hope so. Paris, April, 1958 


THE NEED FOR RECONCILIATION 


Xavier Flores 


There has been talk for some time now, both within 
Spain and without, of the need for national reconcilia- 
tion. Obviously a nation cannot exist forever on a war- 
time footing, or, as is true of our own case, on a “foot- 
ing of hatred.” To those who really feel it, this long- 
ing for reconciliation of the two opposing sides is the 
first condition necessary for any rebirth of the country. 
Without peace and tolerance, and, above all, without 
a good dose of forgetfulness, Spain can never heal her 
wounds. 

One can easily understand how difficult it is to for- 
get certain injuries, especially those entailing many 
years of suffering, and how easy it is to shut oneself 
up in a state of permanent resentment, waiting for the 
hour of vengeance to toll. But resentment is a state of 
mind based entirely on the past, and it would be im- 
possible to build a sound future on it. For the present 
generations Spain represents, above all, a possibility of 
a future; they would never accept a mere return to 
the past. 

The longing to reconstruct Spain along modern lines 
bears with it, as is natural, a realization of the need to 
dismantle the existing political, social and economic or- 
der so as to create a new one which is sound and just. 
This is not merely a matter of forgetting the past in 
order to go on tolerating the present, even though it 
try to embody itself in a new political society of liberal 
aspect, but to replace injustice with justice, to undo 





XAVIER FLORES, Spanish historian and writer, was 
born in 1924 and has lived in exile since 1948 in Paris 
where he attended the Sorbonne. Readers of IBERICA 
will recall his series of articles entitled “Catholic Tra- 
dition and Spain’s Political Future” appearing in the 
editions of April, May and June, 1958. 
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by creating, to pardon by establishing solid foundations 
for national harmony so that Spaniards need not have 
to go on making apologies every twenty years for the 
“last” civil war. It is a matter, in short, of the liquida- 
tion of the state of chronic violence in which the coun- 
try has lived for a century and a half of military pro- 
nunciamientos and uprisings, and of the establishment 
of a state functioning permanently within the law. 

For this to become a reality it is necessary for the 
two opposing sides of the last civil war to show some 
signs of good will towards each other. I can confirm 
the fact that among the exiles the idea of a national 
reconciliation along the lines that I have just indicated 
becomes more widespread every day. I have also noted 
that this spirit of good will is making some headway 
in circles closer to the regime. Only a few days ago the 
daughter-in-law of a prominent person, recently de- 
ceased in Spain, told me the following story: At the 
outbreak of the Civil War her father-in-law had been 
denounced, in Madrid, by another person, on the Re- 
publican side. However the former was able to escape 
in time and avoid imprisonment. At the end of the war 
his denouncer, the Republican, went into exile and only 
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returned to Spain after twenty years had elapsed. One 
day recently the son of the man who had been de- 
nounced was attending a gathering of friends in a 
Madrid cafe, when his father’s denouncer, recently re- 
turned to Spain, approached the table. On seeing him 
the friends asked the son if he had any objection to 
the company of the newcomer. He replied in the nega- 
tive, and, moreover, went forward to greet him, hand 
outstretched. In that gesture of mute and elegant for- 
giveness, of whose sincerity I have no doubt as I know 
how much this son idolized his late father, I saw on 
a small scale what should take place nationally. 

It is sad to see that the Franco government is in- 
capable of initiating a similar trend. I will not refer 
here to the repeated July 18th celebrations with their 
accompanying speeches loaded with hate for the liber- 
als, or of the recent arrests of Socialists, or of the fines 
imposed on members of “Union Espanola” for having 
publicly expressed, in the course of a banquet, opinions 
which would have been answered with the pen or the 
spoken word in any civilized country but 
never with economic penalties. The readers 
of IBERICA are only too familiar with such 
occurrences. I will however repeat another 
story which stands in sad contrast to the 
first, and which was written to me by the 
victim himself, a former government em- 
ployee of the Republic. His letter, in which 
he asked me for advice as to the possibility 
of finding work in France, includes the fol- 
lowing paragraphs which seem to me to be 
worthy of being brought to the attention 
of public opinion, particularly to that of the 
Americans who still believe in the “liberaliza- 
tion” of the Franco regime. 

“When the Civil War broke out in July, 
1936, someone ordered my arrest and execu- 
tion. I disappeared and went into hiding, 
first in the mountains and then in a series 
of improbable places which I, with the help 
of my brothers, was able to improvise. 

“Presumed dead, or at least safely out of 
the country, I lived in this situation for 
twenty-two years, without showing the 
slightest signs of life or being seen by a soul 
except by my brothers, in a little farmhouse 
on our property in the province of 
However one afternoon towards the end of 
last July I had a bad fall down the stairs. 
My brothers found me, lying on the floor, 
my right arm broken and my body a mass of 
bruises. They tried their best to arrange for 
me to have a doctor’s care without destroy- 
ing the results of their work of twenty-two 
years, all the efforts that they had taken to 
throw inquisitive ones off the track and to 
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justify their “absolute lack of news” as to my sad fate. 
But now it was no longer possible to keep up this fic- 
tion, and once my existence became known three pairs 
of Civil Guards appeared at my house, on July 27, 
1958, and I was put under arrest, and taken to prison. 
I remained there for four months, until November 18, 
when, after thorough investigations had been made, 
the Permanent Military Court of the 7th Military Re- 
gion decreed my release. 

“Thus for almost a quarter of a century my anxie- 
ties, hopes and tears flowed in the same channels as 
have those of so many thousands of Spaniards who con- 
tinue their struggle for freedom and the independence 
of their country from the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Just as during all of this time my spirit did not leave 
theirs for a moment, so do I now wish to be physically 
close to them as well, as I am so anxious to share with 
my exiled compatriots the fate which destiny has al- 
lotted us, for better or for worse. 

“Could I find in France the resources indispensable 
for the sustenance of the body and the con- 
solation so badly needed by the spirit?” 


As can easily be inferred from this letter 
its author is neither a former criminal, nor 
a famous politician nor a Republican general 
whose immediate pardon would resound to 
the greater glory of the regime. No; this is 
the case of an humble civil servant, an ordi- 
nary man towards whom the authorities had 
no reason to act with circumspection. In 
other words, the case of this man was in no 
way susceptible to propaganda. So why not 
lock him up? This, characteristically, was the 
first measure that the authorities resorted to, 
and this is what seemed to me not only mon- 
strous, but also illustrative of the fact that 
the regime does not cede an inch in the 
matter of hate even though, for reasons of 
international propaganda, it at times prac- 
tices a certain degree of tolerance toward 
the prominent persons whose arrest might 
be immediately broadcast throughout the 
democratic world. 


What is tragic is the fact that the regime 
applies a sort of class system to its adver- 
saries: there are those of the first, second 
and third classes. The first includes generals, 
important financiers, all who represent a 
real force in the country in spite of the gov- 
ernment. All of these must be treated with 
deference. The second class includes the 
members of the liberal professions. From 
time to time a few of these are arrested, 
and after interrogations they are sent to 
prison for a few months or else, as in the case 
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of the members of the first class, economic penalties 
are imposed. In general none of these are beaten to 
death as was the case in the first trumphal epoch. To- 
day such treatment is reserved for the members of the 
third class—the workers, peasants, small white-collar em- 
ployees; in other words, the working classes. With these 
no circumspection is necessary. The “law of the blud- 
geon” is good enough for them. What does one worker 
more or less matter? There are so many... 


Had the case of the author of the afore-cited letter 
taken place in a civilized country, an investigation would 
have been made into the reasons for his having re- 
mained in hiding so long, or, had there been no grounds 
for suspicion, he would have been left alone with no 
more ado. In any case he would not have been im- 
prisoned. That after twenty-two years of acute mental 
and physical suffering a poor man should be made to 
endure four additional months of anxiety in a prison 
cell, seems to me to be the acme of sadism. Once again 
it demonstrates the singular scorn of the regime toward 
the poorer classes and the fact that it is incapable of 
putting an end, once and for all, to its hatred. 


Reconciliation, yes, but on a basis of hatred, no. Let 
this be made very clear. As long as the extreme right 
wing of the regime does not understand that the life 
of a laborer is worth as much as is that of a general, 
national harmony will be impossible in Spain. 


A well-known Republican who escaped, almost mi- 
raculously, from the state security headquarters in Ma- 
drid, remarked to me, some time ago, “Let them be 
as tough as they like back there. On the day that the 


situation changes they won’t have tears enough with 
which to weep.” 


But I wish the opposite, not only because I do not 
want to answer hatred with hatred, but for the sake 
of the country’s future. Let us hope that those respon- 
sible for the regime will read these lines and give them 
some thought. Surely they must realize that the time 
has come for them to change, to open the way to a 
state that will function within the law, to cease perse- 
cutions, unjust fines and imprisonments, and to initiate 
the dialogue between the two sides which could lead 
to the establishment of the foundations for a lasting 
peace. 


Some will retort that thousands of men have been 
released from the prisons and that Spain is full of 
liberals who exist in peace as long as they do not in- 
tervene in political matters. That is quite true; how- 
ever these men do not live freely but as a sort of 
fourth class of “tolerated” citizens. The regime treats 
them as though they were prostitutes; it tolerates them 
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but it excludes them from political society, from that 
society which today is no more than an. “amigocracia” 
(“friendocracy”), a private club of administrators who 
are under the illusion that Spain will belong to them 
always. How can they be blind to the fact that the 
present system must end one day, because no one has 
eternity before him, and that if they keep up their 
police repression of all democratic manifestations to 
the end, the reaction of the people must be brutal? 

Let there be no misinterpretation of these words. 
When we plead for a national reconciliation from our 
exile, we do not do so for purely personal reasons; 
neither from fear, as we have already been cured of 
this, nor are we trying to ingratiate ourselves with any- 
one. We are doing so for the sake of the Spain of the 
future; we need nothing of the regime today. We live 
abroad and struggle to get along and educate our 
children, and when we speak of the urgent need for a 
change we are not motivated merely by our understand- 
able sorrow at being deprived of our own country, but 
by a desire for an end to come to the sufferings of our 
compatriots, and that one day we can all live together 
in peace. 

To the men of the extreme right I wish to say, from 
these columns, that even if we are to be their adver- 
saries always, let our future controversies be adjusted 
to the standards of civilized societies. The right and the 
left oppose each other in all democracies, but in them 
debate is carried out under the conditions of mutual 
tolerance implicit in the structure of the modern poli- 
tical assemblies or parliaments. Could anyone imagine 
General de Gaulle issuing orders for the execution of 
Mendes-France, or Macmillan imprisoning a Bevan? 
Their debates may be impassioned ones, but they never 
go at each other, lance held on high and cutlass be- 
tween bared teeth! If we are to learn to live together 
in Spain then we must stop seeing our political adver- 
saries as men who must be killed. That is how the 
great men of the Monarchy and the Republic lived. 
Of none of them, be he named Maura, Dato [Prime 
Ministers under the Monarchy], Azania or Martinez 
Barrio [Presidents of the Republic] could it be said that 
he ever preached extermination of the enemy. 

For such a policy of tolerance to be possible one day 
it will be necessary for the honorable men of the ex- 
treme right (and I would like to think that they exist) 
to act in time. Today there still is time to open the 
way to the dialogue between the opposing sides, but to- 
morrow it may be too late. 

We are sowing our seeds of peace. Let them help us 
by sowing theirs, lest one day a harvest of blood should 
put an end to Spain. 





REPORT FOR THE O.E.E.C. 
ON SPAIN 


Recommendations and conclusions contained in a report 
prepared for the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation by two economic experts, Raymon Ber- 
trand and D. Castoriadas, after their visit to Madrid 
from December 10 to 16th, 1958. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REGULARIZATION 
Given the weakness of its foreign-reserve balance, the 
fortuitous nature of the export market and the pressure 
of demand for importation of essential goods on avail- 
able foreign credits, the regularization of Spain’s for- 
eign commerce can not be deferred for long without 
risk of crisis. 

Such a regularization would require, first of all, res- 
toration of internal economic stability. One necessary 
condition is a reform in the medium of exchange (de- 
valuation of the peseta) but this in itself is not enough. 
Furthermore such a measure should follow, not precede, 
internal economic stabilization. 

The national deficit for 1959 should not exceed 3,000 
pesetas. Strict limitation of current expenditures would 
be helpful, and, perhaps, a complementary fiscal poli- 
cy. It seems desirable that decisions taken in this area 
should assume a more serious form than is usual; they 
would surely be reinforced by promulgation of a pro- 
gram with the force of a law. 

The line of action should consist in limiting public 
investments to realistic possibilities, also in limiting de- 
ficits of state-controlled enterprises. A strict financial 
control would lead to more appropriate conduct on the 
part of the “spending” services and agencies [i.e. Armed 
forces, police, unremunerative governmental agencies.] 

The same principles should be applied to the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Industria [State-controlled complex of 
industrial enterprises]. 


As to less necessary private investments, they should 
be deferred, though no mechanism exists in Spain for 
the selective limitation of credit. It is necessary to point 
out that to date measures taken along these lines have 
not been very effective. 


A curbing of inflation would permit attainment of 
external equilibrium. Internal stabilization and a refor- 
mation of foreign trade policy would stimulate the re- 
patriation of Spanish capital deposited abroad, and 
would effectively limit the demand for imports. 

A general reform of the system of exchanges and 
foreign payments should therefore be implemented, 
which would eliminate assessments and subsidies and 
establish a single rate of exchange, calculated to insure 
genuine equilibrium, without discriminatory measures. 


Possibly a transitional period may be necessary, but 
the exceptions permitted in such a period should be 
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few, and these should not take the form of differen- 
tiated exchange rates. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

First:—The strong acceleration in investments in 
1954-5 gave sharp impetus to inflation; the increase in 
exports was slow. American aid has permitted the fi- 
nancing of 20% of the imports during the period 
1954-8. The increase in demand for imports, however, 
has been very much greater. At present foreign credit 
reserves are practically exhausted. 

Second:—Reformation of the system of taxation has 
permitted improved financing of public expenditures, 
but not to the degree that would have been convenient. 
The annual increase in volume of money circulation 
continues at a rate of 13%. 

Third:—Problems of foreign trade have also been 
studied empirically. Subsidies and assessments have mul- 
tiplied. Import restrictions have proved ineffective. A 
goodly portion of the foreign credits gained through ex- 
ports are not channeled into the official circuit (sys- 
tem of minimum prices) and in ways not wholly clear 
serve to finance imports without outlay of credits. The 
credit balances have been diversified without limit. 

Fourth:—The situation is serious because of exhaus- 
tion of reserves. Admittedly, import restrictions and sub- 
sidizing of exports can be increased and extended; but 
such palliatives, resorted to up to now, are not a true 
remedy of the real causes of the difficulties. Moreover 
they induce problems which become the greater, the 
greater the energy with which they are applied. 

A regularization of the Spanish economy is urgently 
needed. The principal factor for stabilization consists 
in reduction of public expenditures. 

Fifth:—When a desire to halt the inflation is demon- 
strated convincingly, through the application of appro- 
priate remedies, then it will be possible to reform the 
system of exchanges. 

The devaluation of the peseta is necessary, but in it- 
self insufficient. No doubt even more important is the 
abolition, for once and for all, of the manipulation of 
premiums and assessments. Indeed, these rules of ex- 
ception destroy the confidence in the currency, falsify 
prices and render the art of convincing the Administra- 
tion more lucrative than efforts to reduce costs. 

It would be highly desirable to release at the same 
time a large part of the imports by eliminating the 
privileges of holders of special import licenses. 

The new customs tariff should facilitate simplifica- 
tion of foreign trade policy and bring the aggregate of 
foreign credits into the official circuit. 

Sixth:—It is not believed that a program of stabili- 
zation of the Spanish economy would provoke serious 
repercussions on the level of employment. A pause in 
the rhythm of the Spanish economy, a strict review 
of expenditures and investments, would be reasons for 
it to renew its forward progress. 
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THE TWO CARDS OF THE CHURCH 


Sabino Iturn 


Though the Church is a divine institution its human 
aspect should not be ignored if one wishes to under- 
stand that which should be respected in it and salvaged 
at all cost, in spite of the men of the Church who 
identify themselves with it but who in reality are war- 
ring against it. 

In the Spain of today, the Catholic Spain which arose 
from a bloody revolution and maintains itself through 
oppression, “we should make it as clear as possible 
what should be approved and what condemned in 
Catholicism.” While on a trip to Spain an editor of 
the Parisian publication Informations Catholiques In- 
ternationales heard a Catholic businessman make this 
statement. The editor also observed the truly heroic faith 
of the members of H.O.A.C. [Hermandades Obreros de 
Accién Catélica or Worker Brotherhoods of Catholic 
Action] who while sincere Catholics and laborers must 
endure reproaches from the people with whom they 
work such as the following: “You have the courage 
to stand up against our employers, against our gover- 
nor and police even; yet how can we have confidence 
in you when you are in the service of the hierarchy, 
and the hierarchy is in the service of the regime?” 

Another article in this French review takes up the 
question of the legal status of the Church in Spain. 
It enumerates some other aspects, less important ones, 
to be sure, that give cause for complaint to those who 
regard the Church as an instrument of the dictator- 
ship. For example, a prince of the Church, the Bishop 
of Madrid-Alcala, is a member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Falange; a Benedictine monk and a professor 
of the Seminary of Pamplona are members of the 
subordinate National Council of the Falange; for that 
matter, all of the subsidiary organizations of the Fa- 
lange have spiritual counsellors, and all Falangist cere- 
monies begin with the celebration of the mass. These 
and many other aspects of official Catholicism in Spain 
ring of compromise between a Church which is uni- 
versal and eternal and some very temporary and ana- 
chronistic political circumstances. 

On the other hand, the ecclesiastical press is subject 
to the official censorship; many ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have registered sharp protests over this situation 
which has cost one eminent priest his editorial position. 
The increasingly frequent and strong criticisms of 
Spain’s social inequality made first by Monsefior Pil- 
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dain, Bishop of Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, and 
echoed subsequently by Monsefior Herrera, Bishop of 
Malaga, and Monsefior Olaechea, Bishop of Valencia, 
have culminated in a declaration of the Church’s right 
to raise its voice in social matters: 

“When as a general and permanent norm in a so- 
ciety labor is excluded from participation in the com- 
mon benefits and these accrue to capital, then such a 
society is not Christianly constituted. It is this situation 
which has given rise to what has been called ‘the 
apostasy of the masses’.” Thus did the bishops express 
themselves in September, 1956, and their tone has re- 
mained the same ever since. 

Research done by religious sociologists has established 
a definite relation between the social and religious 
structure of a country; in the case of Spain the prob- 
lem requires special attention as there are complica- 
tions of a political nature such as those to which we 
have already alluded. 

The truth of the matter is that the situation is very 
disturbing in the working class parishes of Spain, es- 
pecially in the peripheries of the big cities. Those at- 
tending mass in the suburbs of Barcelona do not amount 
to 10% of the total population; in the center of Bar- 
celona, 20%; in the outskirts of Madrid there are 
only 14,000 practicing Catholics among 106,000 in- 
habitants of six big parishes. The figures are higher in 
rural areas; in a survey of church attendance in 80 
villages with an aggregate population of 130,000, 52% 
of the men and 72% of the women attended mass. But 
in other regions the percentage ranges from 8% to 
30%. 

These statistics are telling, but they do not tell all. 
The sociologists cannot probe into the hearts of the 
people to measure their apathy and bitterness. The 
people themselves know better than anyone where the 
root of the evil lies. 





The bond between Church and State which Spain 
has known for many centuries came to its peak in the 
“religious wars” or “crusade” of 1936. The fruits of 
true religion reaped since then have been few and far 
between; all has been vested in outer appearances of 
earthly power which say nothing good of the Church, 
given its essentially spiritual character. The human 
aspect of the church has exceeded all tolerable limits, 
and because of this the most deeply rooted faiths have 
been severely shaken. The Church has played one card, 
that of the “blessing” of the “crusade,” and it played 
it badly because it was not really its own. Now sincere 
Catholics hope that the Church will play its other 
card, its own card, which in times past has won the 
heart of the people and made a truly Catholic nation 
of Spain. 

“Spanish Catholicism is not dead, it only sleeps,” one 
who knows Spain well has said. Signs of a new flower- 
ing may be glimpsed in the Church’s attempts to at- 
tend to the cause of social justice and to keep religion 
from becoming a farce. The H.O.A.C. has assembled 
as many as 10,000 in its meetings, and its Semanas 
Sociales [Social Seminars] have taken up acute and 
timely problems. The Bishops of Cérdoba and Barce- 
lona have been in the vanguard among those advocat- 
ing new housing construction, especially in the suburbs 
of the big cities. 

The conviction that faith should not shut itself up 
in the sacristy but should acquire a new social outlook 
as a principle of life seems to be gaining ground, and 
it may lead to extensive social activities. Those who 
have known other religious climes after having wit- 
nessed the intransigence of the Spanish Catholic Church 
also hope for a veritable universalization in Spain, and 
that the Church will become more Catholic and less 


Spanish, especially insofar as the latter term implies 
official and political Catholicism. Those who have lived 
elsewhere also wish that the Church in Spain could ap- 
prove, or at least tolerate, the non-Catholic efforts 
which are being made to restore the human and social 
dignity of the Spaniards. 

If some men of the Church have found it possible 
to bless the Falange regardless of its terrible lapses and 
utter insincerity, then why were they not able to see 
what there was that was good in the Spanish socialist 
movement and in the powerful educational efforts 
made by the Republic of 1931? 

A year ago we read with pleasure a manifesto com- 
posed by priests, intellectuals and Catholic workers. In 
it we were told that all the excesses and violence that 
burst out in 1936 were but the inevitable results of the 
pent up indignation against injustice; that the bour- 
geoisie, which ignored the genuine anguish of the 
people and limited itself to complaints about the public 
disorders, never saw the true causes of the situation; 
that the bourgeoisie, furthermore, having identified its 
cause with that of God, claimed that it had defended 
and salvaged the principles of private property, culture 
and religion, whereas in reality the social significance 
of the Civil War was the victory of the bourgeoisie. 
Finally, that the spirit of the “crusade” and the triumph 
of military force interpreted as a judgment of God had 
created a climate which makes it difficult to believe 
that there is any possibility of improvement. 

In expressing so valiant an opinion, an opinion which 
is just and sincere, Catholics of good will have raised 
a standard aloft. If this trend, which is a just one, 
continues and spreads, then we will have well-founded 
hopes for a veritable resurgence of true Catholicism in 
Spain. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ==4 


University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Friend: 
My delay in writing has been due not only to my work, 
but also to the fact that I have felt somewhat unsettled 
since my return [from Spain]; I have found it hard 
to readapt myself and have felt little desire to write 
to anyone. Also, my impressions are better conveyed by 
word of mouth than in writing. 

Not in vain does one return to the old haunts after 
twenty years have passed and one is old, having been 
young on leaving them. There [in Spain] all seems re- 
mote because of time and space, yet close in that every- 
thing is basically the same, profoundly familiar. I can 
tell you that it is no joke to go back, but I won’t dwell 
on that theme here. 

As to observations which might be called objective, 
I must tell you that what most impressed me was to 
see, insofar as one could see, the state of mind of the 
intellectuals (by which I mean professors, writers, jour- 
nalists, etc.). In the early days I was more familiar with 
this world than with others, and I still have an easy 
entree to it. Many of its members are the same—old 
friends and acquaintances, even the same old enemies... 

Though generalizations about such matters are not 
easy, what most struck me was the desire for concord 
and peace, for understanding with us; one noted a 
sense of shame over the past, and uneasy consciences, 
perhaps over having had to bend or even be humiliated 
and degraded. One senses a desire to forget the past, 
to begin all over again. And this attitude of modera- 
tion and longing for mutual understanding is as true 
of the old Republicans and Socialists as it is of old 
Falangists and “honest” conservatives; of the new kind 
of liberal and decent Catholic; of the followers of Gil 
Robles—now considered extremely liberal and respect- 
able. The attitude of opposition, —pacific and resigned, 
but of definite opposition—is general among all of 
these. I did not meet a single person who tried, even 
in a veiled way, to defend the present situation. It ap- 
peared that they, not I, felt a need for justification. 
Whenever I was asked what I did and where I came 
from I would invariably reply, out of loyalty to my 
status as a refugee, “I was one of the ‘reds’, and I go 
on being one.” However I came to be moved and im- 
pressed by this longing for unity and understanding 
which seemed to me the most dominating note of the 
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Spanish spirit today. Will it be possible to fulfill it? 
I do not know... 

I always read IBERICA with great pleasure. I was 
able to verify the accuracy of its information about 
Spain. 

Cordially yours, 
ANTONIO SANCHEZ BARBUDO 


New York, Dec. 15, 1958 
Gentlemen: 
I have enclosed a postal money order for $3.25 to cover 
the cost of a one year subscription and the cost of the 
sample copy you sent me two weeks ago. Excuse my 
delay—it took this long to raise the $3.25! 

I enjoyed your magazine immensely—even though 
I’m sure its not meant to be enjoyed. My enjoyment 
stemmed from the fact that at long last I had dis- 
covered your publication, and that there is someone do- 
ing what you are doing. On another level, of course, 
IBERICA infuriated me. I was in Spain from the end 
of November 1957 until the last of January of this 
year, spending all of that time in Andalucia—Seville, 
Malaga, Ronda, Granada, etc. IBERICA seems to ex- 
plain so much to me that the few people I met in 
Spain willing to talk were trying to express. My Span- 
ish is awful—that is why I want the English edition. It 
was very difficult, of course, to carry on a real discus- 
sion with a Spaniard. 

Of all the countries I visited during my travels— 
Greece, Italy, France, Portugal and Israel, —Spain had 
the greatest and deepest effect on me. I think that if 
I were to try to put into writing what this effect truly 
is, I would not be able to do it. I have tried many 
times. Sometimes it seems futile, but I remain sincere. 

I have enclosed in return envelope, because I would 
like them back, some snapshots that I took in Spain. 
Perhaps they will help to clarify my feeling for Spain. 
I really don’t know why I send them to you, perhaps 
the staff may enjoy looking at them. Also I want to 
prove that I am not like so many of our thick-headed 
countrymen who travel to Spain merely to kodachrome 
El Escorial, or to rent a villa in Torremolinos because 
it is cheap. These were the children, and the people of 
Spain as I saw them. 


(Signed) 


Somewhere in Spain, 

March, 1959 
Dear Sirs: with pretty good luck I receive your very 
interesting magazine which to all of us who have the 
good fortune to enjoy gives us the agreeable sensation 
of a window which we open for a few minutes (the 
duration of its reading) onto a normal atmosphere in 
which at least things are called by their names and the 
information is objective and dispassionate and lacking 
in confused and indigestable directives. 
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Andorra, March 31, 1959 
Dear Sirs: 
In the belief that we are expressing the feelings of our 
people, we Andorrans, assiduous readers of your very 
interesting magazine [BERICA, address ourselves to you 
with this modest contribution in order to advise you 
that in their immense majority the people of Andorra 
are firmly on your side, and that they completely iden- 
tify themselves with your democratic and liberal ideals. 
Though inexorably neighbors of Franco Spain, our 
people, who are of secular, democratic customs, have 
not been infected by the totalitarianism and base meth- 
ods employed by Franco and his henchmen. 
We believe in Republican Spain and a good proof 
of this lies in the many Andorrans who went volun- 


tarily to fight on the Republican side during the Span- 
ish Civil War. 

Another proof still patent in our days lies in the 
many Republican refugees who have found asylum in 
our country during the last 20 years. Many have settled 
here on a permanent basis and the population appre- 
ciates them and regards them as adopted sons of An- 
dorra. 

We add our hopes to yours and to those of all lovers 
of freedom throughout the entire world for this to be 
the last year of the Hitlerian regime which has reigned 
in Spain for 20 years. Long live the Spanish Republic! 

SOME ANDORRANS 
(Signed) 
One of them. 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
WARNS THE UNITED STATES 


On April 17 Sr. de Madariaga gave a press confer- 
ence under the auspices of IBERICA at the Algonquin 
Hotel, in which he warned that the prolongation of 
the Franco regime in Spain only served the interests of 
the communists. The following is the complete text of 
his prepared statement: 


FRANCO “MAKING SPAIN SAFE 

FOR COMMUNISM” 

Contrary to a view often maintained Franco is, in ac- 
tual fact, an ally of the Communists. By maintaining a 
totalitarian regime, he is accustoming the Spanish 
masses to follow slogans and orders from above so that 
eventually Communists would only have to change the 
color but not the nature of the dictatorship. 

The present Spanish regime implicitly recognizes the 
same enemies as do the Communists, namely monar- 
chists, liberals, Christian democrats and Socialists. The 
persecution of Socialists still going on in Spain is a 
case in point: it suits the Communists just as much 
as it suits Franco. Hence Franco’s irritation at the in- 
ternational campaign against his brutal persecution of 
Socialists. 

The Spanish Government tried to counter this cam- 
paign with a pamphlet entitled, “What Is Happening 


in Spain? The Problem of the Spanish Socialists,” print-, 


ed in Spanish, French and English. This book is mainly 
composed of quotations from my book, Spain, a new 
edition of which has just been published in this country. 

Franco’s pamphlet is an apt example of the unscru- 
pulous ways of a corrupt and dying regime. The present 
rulers of Spain have not even given a thought to the 
fact that they were stealing my copyright. They do not 
seem to find stealing an odd thing at all. But that is the 
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most venial of their sins. They quote out of context 
from a book I endeavored to make fair to both sides, 
and of course only mention what suits them. Typically 
enough, the book from which they quote is prohibited 
in Spain—a fact which suffices to prove the hypocrisy 
of the maneuver. 

Spanish Socialism today differs from its somewhat 
cruder form to which my quotations refer about as 
much as do Harding Republicans from Eisenhower Re- 
publicans, and far from aiming at civil war and sub- 
version they seek the reconciliation of all Spaniards. 
There are only two obstacles in the way of such a re- 
conciliation: communism and Franco. 





SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, Honorary Chairman 
of IBERICA along with NORMAN THOMAS, arrived 
in New York on April 15 to fulfill a series of lecture 
engagements on cultural and educational subjects ar- 
ranged by the Institute of Contemporary Arts of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

While in this country Sr. de Madariaga is speaking 
at Randolph Macon College, the University of Virginia, 
the University of Indiana, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
the University of Wisconsin (both in Milwaukee and 
Madison) and elsewhere. He returns to Washington on 
May 24 where he will attend some seminars and de- 
liver a lecture under the auspices of the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

During the week of May 24 he will participate in a 
panel discussion on educational topics with Secretary of 
Defense Neil McElroy and President Dodds of Prince- 
ton. On May 31 he will give a lecture on “Cervantes 
and His Times” at the National Gallery. 
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Editorial 


MAY DAY IN SPAIN 


Hardly had that gloomy, macabre spectacle of the 
inauguration of the immense tomb in the Valley of 
the Fallen passed into limbo, when that intrepid im- 
pressario, General Franco, treated us to another great 
spectacle: the May Day parade. 

As though it were a welcome relief, this spectacle 
seemed to provoke enthusiastic reactions among the 
foreign observers and press correspondents. Due note 
was made of the brilliance of the occasion . . . the 
radiant sun and flags waving in the breeze, the pre- 
cision of those marching in the parade, and the en- 
thusiasm of women and children over the colorful 
uniforms and white gloves of the officers. 

Our own informants, however, and some of the 
responsible news agencies, only seem to have noted 
some timid applause for the young Juan Carlos de 
Bourbon, prompted by leaflets hastily circulated by 
monarchists, and a complete indifference on the part 
of the people in general. 

In other times, during both the Monarchy and the 
Republic, the first of May was the day set aside for 
the recognition of the role of labor in Spain, just as 
it still is in other European nations, The working 
people would go on excursions to the neighboring 
countryside; those of Madrid, for example, would 
spend the day in the Moncloa or Casa de Campo 
parks, where they would have a good dinner in cele- 
bration of that day which was their own. Or else, 
as human rights were respected in those days, func- 
tions of a political nature would be held in which 
labor could voice its needs and aspirations. 

Since General Franco’s reign began this day has 
taken on quite a different significance in Spain: that 
of the triumph of arms over an unarmed people. Year 
after year he has added new elements to his army, 
and has taken this occasion to revive memories of the 
Civil War by serving notice on the Spanish people 
that the victory is his, deliberately emphasizing the 
military nature of his dictatorship. 
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Infantry, cavalry, parachutists, tanks, and an end- 
less display of the latest modern weapons were parad- 
ed down Madrid’s beautiful Paseo de la Castellana, 
while 300 planes streaked through the skies. The day 
was one of those radiant days of Spain. In the mean- 
time, for twenty years, now, men and women have 
been rotting in the prisons of Spain, guilty of the 
crime of having opposed the present regime, a crime 
which in free and democratic countries is a right 
and a privilege, the right of opinion and free asso- 
ciation. 

In past years these displays of military force were 
primarily designed to intimidate the Spanish people. 
Now they serve an additional purpose: to impress 
the NATO members with Spain’s military potential. 

What will NATO’s decision be with respect to 
Spain’s renewed efforts to gain admission to the Or- 
ganization? The Preamble of its Charter says that 
the Parties “are determined to safeguard the freedom, 
common heritage and civilization of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy, individual 
freedom and the rule of law’; and Article 2 adds 
that “they will contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international relations 
by strengthening their free institutions (and) by 
bringing about a better understanding of the princi- 
ples upon which these institutions are founded.” 

Will NATO dispense with this criteria, sustained 
up to now, whose underlying reasons remain the 
same? 

Will the Organization modify its position on this 
score, simply because of the military force of which 
General Franco boasts? Will it overlook the fact that 
by admitting a country in which the law is no more 
than the will of a dictator, Spain’s admission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization would signify a 
victory for the totalitarian forces of the world, in that 
it would serve to undermine the moral significance of 
the Alliance? 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 
DICTATORSHIP 


The group of men who aid and abet the personal 
dictatorship of the Caudillo, and, above all, the latter 
himself, have come to justify their rule in a series of 
postulates, of which the following are the corner- 
stones: the “Crusade” against the so-called “anti- 
Spain,” and, to ever greater extent, the increasingly 
benign attitude of most of the Western democracies 
toward the Franco regime. For one must take due 
note of the points which Franco has chalked up for 
himself during the last few weeks in the field of in- 
ternational relations. 

For instance, yesterday Sr. Ferras, of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, arrived in Madrid bearing 
the Fund’s counter-proposals in his portfolio, and the 
promise of a loan to permit the convertibility of the 
peseta, the establishment of a single rate of exchange, 
etc. Other loans are to be forthcoming to help finance 
public investments and possibly private ones con- 
ducted along governmental plans, as well. 

The Development Loan Fund has already made 
$14 millions available for the RENFE [national rail- 
ways] and $7 for the “Instituto de Colonizacién.” 
The Export-Import Bank has approved a $35 mil- 
lion loan, and if representations now under way in 
the United States are successful then another $25 
million will be available, evidently for investment in 
electric power centers. 

The Government hopes that these various loans 
will help to pacify the restive bankers and business- 
men of Spain. It is even hoped that the continual 
rise in the cost of living may be halted, at least tem- 
porarily, for the next six or eight months. 


A CABINET SHAKEUP 

It is said in circles close to the regime that these 
new efforts toward economic stabilization might well 
coincide with a reshuffling of the Consejo de Mi- 
nistros [Council of Ministers or cabinet] in which 
Srs. Ullastres [Minister of Commerce], Navarro 
[Treasury] and one or two others would be the scape- 
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goats. Curiously enough, these men are the ones who 
have been advocating a more realistic policy aimed 
at Spanish integration into international organiza- 
tions, and who will now be relieved of their port- 
folios just as their proposals are being acted upon. 

Candidates of stature are said to be waiting at 
the door to replace them. Heading the line are Srs. 
Arburta [former Minister of Commerce] and Epifa- 
nio Ridruejo—in other words the living symbols of 
estraperlismo [graft and blackmarketeering] and big 
banking interests. All of this is under the sponsorship 
of Sr. Solis [Minister-Secretary General of the Fa- 
lange] whose policy of organizing a governmental 
team to replace the “Opus Deist” one seems likely 
to bear fruit. The Caudillo will know how to reward 
him. There also is talk of the ambitions of Sr. Iba- 
fiez Martin, the high school teacher who is the pres- 
ent Ambassador in Lisbon, to replace Sr. Castiella 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, but the most likely 
man for this post is Sr. José Ma. de Areilza, Ambas- 
sador in Washington and co-author, with Castiella, 
of the famous pro-Axis book Reivindicaciones de 
Espana or Spanish Recoveries, published in Madrid 
in 1941. 


U.S. SUPPORT FOR A REPUDIATED REGIME 
Dollars and military visits used to sustain a regime 
which is repudiated by the immense majority of the 
Spanish people (though only a bare minority of this 
majority dares to invite the risks of an active oppo- 
sition) are no way to achieve friendship between two 
countries. This is perfectly clear to the man in the 
street. For the more initiated ones, the presence in 
Washington of Sr. L6pez Rod6 is highly disquieting. 
Lopez Rod6 is one of the pillars of Opus Dei; he is 
an active and intelligent man, but fanatical and cap- 
able of any kind of repressive excess. It has been said 
over and over again that his well-known participation 
in the preparation of the famous Opus Dei list of 
liberals and “communists” turned over to the police 
two years ago (which Opus Dei had subsequently to 
disown because of the general indignation at such a 
base procedure) was largely due to the pervasive Sec- 
retary General of the Presidency of the Government 
[Carrero Blanco, regarded as Franco’s right hand 
man]. 

Only today some more news confirms our state- 
ment that the Caudillo’s foreign relations are pros- 
pering. I refer to the reported decision of the French 
Government to support Spain’s admission to NATO. 
This was not entirely unexpected, as recent visits of 
French personages and the German Foreign Minister 
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Felix von Brentano suggested that something of the 
sort was in the air. 

There is no use commenting on all of this, except 
to serve notice of the disillusionment of the many 
moderate and liberal members of the opposition who 
cannot understand the support given by the West- 
ern democracies to Franco. 

For the information of American readers, I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell them something 
of the positions of the different political groups in 
Spain toward the Western world. Among these groups; 
only the Communists are decidedly hostile towards 
it. A few small groups are inclined toward neutralism, 
but the majority regard the western democracies with 
cordiality. Generally speaking this pro-Western ma- 
jority includes the Socialists, members of the CNT 
[National Confederation of Labor], the followers of 
Dionisio Ridruejo’s “Social and Democratic Action” 
group, the Basque nationalists, and an immense ma- 
jority of the Republicans, to say nothing of the op- 
position monarchists, Christian democrats, etc... . 
Among all of these there are some who would prefer 
that Spain not be a party to military alliances and 
many others who approve of the existence of NATO, 
but—not a single one of these groups would con- 
sider any pacts or agreements made by the Caudillo 
as legitimate, nor can any of them understand how 
a corporate and totalitarian state can be integrated 
with other nations whose main credo is freedom. In 
stating all of this I am but faithfully transcribing 
the opinions of the many men and women who, as 
a recent editorial in the NEW YORK TIMES 
warned, will decide the future of their country, not 
Francisco Franco. 


EXTRA PRECAUTIONS IN CATALONIA 
It is quite true that Cardinal Tisserand visited Ma- 
drid, saw the Caudillo and said mass at Cuelgamu- 


ros. But his stay there lasted only twenty-four hours, 
at the end of which he flew on to Barcelona where 
he was met by Father Escarré, the mitred Abbot of 
Montserrat, with whom he went off, completely snub- 
bing the Civil Governor of the province, General 
Acedo Colunga, and company. 


The occasion of the Cardinal’s visit was the cele- 
bration of various festivities in connection with Saint 
George’s Day, April 23, the day of the patron saint 
of Catalonia. A pilgrimage took place that day, which 
was also attended by the Bishop of Vic, but with the 
conspicuous absence of the more collaborationist ec- 
clesiastical hierarchs of the region. Then came the big 
public gathering of the 26th. In order to keep this 
from turning into an anti-Franco demonstration, the 
Minister of Government, [General Alonso Vega who 
is in charge of internal security|, arrived in person; 
great publicity was given this affair, and all the mili- 
tary and civil governors of the different provinces of 
Catalonia were ordered present. (At one time there 
even had been serious thought of convening the Gov- 
ernors of all the fifty provinces of Spain). The most 
important ceremonies took place on the 27th and 
were attended by thousands of the faithful, but also 
by hundreds of authorities. At the moment of writ- 
ing it is too early to know all the details, but it looks 
as though the Government had succeeded in smother- 
ing any manifestations of discontent. Yet the “P” 
for “Protest” campaign continues in Barcelona, and 
in Bilbao the letter “A” frequently appears on the 
walls as a symbol of the campaign for amnesty of 
political prisoners, something which seems to be far 
from the thoughts of the Caudillo and his colleagues. 
Furthermore, according to our information, some ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries have been the object of offi- 
cial pressure to prevent an accumulation of petitions 
for the liberation of political prisoners. 





forgotten or passed over. 


for them. 





World Refugee Year begins July 1, 1959. Its purpose is to solve some of the many refugee 
problems throughout the world. Already there have been a number of articles in newspapers 
and mention has been made of refugees from Hungary, Poland, China, Algeria, etc. But 
the first refugees, the Spaniards, who have spent 20 years in exile in France, are always 


The best known among these exiles is Pablo Casals, our Honorary Chairman. He and our 
sponsors (among them are many names familiar to you—Albert Camus, Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga, Ramén Sender, Ignazio Silone, Norman Thomas} urged you not to forget these 
courageous men and women during World Refugee Year and to send us money and clothing 


SPANISH REFUGEE AID, 80 East 11 Street, New York City 3, NY 
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ESTEEM FROM ABROAD, 

DISCONTENT AT HOME 

From its point of view the Government is acting logi- 
cally: “Every day we receive more encouragement 
and esteem from abroad, so we can be as harsh as 
we like with the malcontents of the interior.” 

And harsh with censorship! In this connection it 
is amusing to note that when the Caudillo received 
the Board of Directors of the Press Association sever- 
al days ago, he deplored the small circulation of the 
newspapers, blaming it on their high price “for the 
purchasing power of the Spaniards.” One might well 
have asked him what steps he has taken to increase 
this purchasing power, or to lower the newspapers’ 
price. Above all, one might tell him that if his news- 
papers don’t sell it’s simply because, as the people 
here say, they don’t want to spend 114 pesetas on a 
pack of lies. 

Some members of the press have ventured to hint 
at such things, but in the most veiled manner so as 
not to antagonize Dona Anastasia [popular name for 
the censorship in Spain]. This was true of a di- 
rector of the publishing company “Seix y Barral” 
of Barcelona, who made some overt allusions to cen- 
sorship in a survey taken on the “Day of the Book.” 
This occurred just as a little batallion of retired co- 
lonels made their appearance in Barcelona. Their mis- 
sion? To expurgate the bookshops of that city, no 
less, as it was feared (and not without good reason) 
that many banned books had been infiltrating these 
establishments. 

Another slight rebuff to the censor came in the 
awarding of the “Critic’s Prize” by a jury made up 
of distinguished and heterogeneous members, to four 
authors, each of whom has suffered from Dofia Anas- 
tasia’s literary zeal. These included Ana Maria Matu- 
te, whose novel Luciérnagas has been mutilated by 
the censor’s scissors; Blas de Otero, the poet whom 
the censors cannot forgive for his having dared to re- 
call Guernica; Eugenio de Nora, whose prize-win- 
ning novel has been deprived of its last chapter, and 
Jesus Fernandez Santos, whose film on Goya has 
been chosen to be sent to the International Film Fes- 
tival in Cannes, but only after no less than two and 
a half reels had been eliminated. 


MEETING OF “LABOR” REPRESENTATIVES 

This report would be incomplete without reference 
to the meeting of the “Social Council” of the Sindi- 
catos or Government-controlled vertical trade unions. 
This assembly was convened with great fanfare in 
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the sumptuous “labor union” headquarters on the 
Paseo de El Prado, and was attended by a motley as- 
sortment of foreign “labor representatives.” Only 
the Moroccans seemed to represent authentic labor 
unions. The French sent labor experts, employers and 
one General, who in addition is a rightist deputé. 
England sent a member of the Labor party and one 
employer; the Egyptians, some rather suspect “labor 
unionists.” 

Great care was taken to keep any well intentioned 
participants from getting out of hand. Various offi- 
cials shared this restraining function with Sr. Solis 
[Minister-Secretary General of the Falange], Sanz 
Orrio [Minister of Labor], and Bishop Angel Herrera. 
In spite of these precautions a few of the panel dis- 
cussions did become a little intemperate. The discus- 
sion on wages lasted over five hours, during which it 
was pointed out among other things that it is not 
true that the national income is increasing, because 
the population is growing faster than does the income, 
so that in reality the latter is decreasing. It was 
agreed that the provision of 1958 designed to curtail 
immigration of labor from rural to urban areas should 
be revoked, as it was contrary to the “Fuero de los 
Espanoles.”” However the tone became more domes- 
ticated when the Chairman rose to the podium to 
open the plenary session. Then “labor unionists” such 
as the Marquis de Ensenada came into their own. 
The latter forgot that there were foreign observers 
present, and protested furiously against the “subver- 
sive” proposals for the taxation of estates and high 
incomes, blandishing papal encyclicals in support of 
his position. The closing speech, delivered by Solis, 
was a repetition of the usual topics touched on in this 
sort of meeting, but embellished by hints at unrest 
such as references to “groups of meddlers,” and “the 
heirs of the old historic Socialist and labor union 
movements.” 

The final bombshell came in the form of a letter 
addressed to the foreign observers from a group of 
authentic laborers of Spain, who called attention to 
the obvious fact that the Social Council does not 
represent the Spanish workers. It said, furthermore, 
that those attending the meeting were not workers, 
nor had they been freely elected by labor groups. 

To all this Solis responded through a claque of 
toughs who shouted insults and imprecations, and 
whose bravura was well backed up by the Brigada 
Social or Armed Police. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, April 28, 1959 
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late news 


‘MILITARY DISPLAY 
“ON MAY: DAY 
‘MADRID, Ibérica:—As usual, the 
célébration ” of ' the’ anniversary of 
“Franco’s vietory on May Day, 1939, 
hhas been: the occasion :for a. display 
of military force, vaster than ever 
this year. 

;, 15,000 members of the Infantry, 
Gavaley, ‘Navy, and _parachutists, 
tanks, etc.,-marched down the Pa- 
seo, while 300 planes streaked’ across 
the: skies of Madrid. : 

Foreign observers regarded this 
excessive, display as being related to 
Spain’ s bid, for NATO membership. 

The, crowds, watched the parade 
“apathetically. Sporadic applause for 
Juan ‘Carlos, ‘son’ of‘ the’ Pretender 
Don Foah; "was prompted: by: *mo- 
‘marchist : leaflets>:which had previ- 
ously been circulated: 





“WILL SPAIN 
ENTER NATO? 


PARIS, -Ibérica:—The ‘newspaper 
Paris-Presse-L’Intransigent; whose 
unconditional .: support, , of. General 
De Gaulle is well known, has just 
published the following report, un- 
der the'j heading: “Spain: will not 
easily enter NATO.” 

‘\4Frande ‘finds ho reason’ to’ op- 
“pose ‘Spain’s admission 'to’ NATO. 
She ‘will even’ support Spain's‘ can- 
“‘didaturé,” if ‘Portugal proposes it ‘as 
‘she usiially ‘does, at’ the forthcoming 
NATO ‘nteeting: 

“Nevertheless it’ is ‘not probable 
that an imiviédiate decision ‘Will be 
“taken!” The opposition ‘of: Norway, 
“Derittiark, -and, © to' lesser’ degree, 
“Great Britain; ‘remain 'to be‘ over- 
“come! Like ‘France’ during ‘the per- 
‘iod‘ when’ the Socialists’ were’ still in 
power, these countries have always 
opposed the admiission:of Spain in- 
‘to ‘NATO/as: _— as 5 shied ds ruled: oy 
a dictator.) “i oujc 90s 
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Mane ONE: Ln 8 A 
MADRID, Ibérica:—The Export- 
Import Bank has approved a $43 
million loan for Spain, to fill ‘in 
one of the financial gaps foreseen 


“by the Spanish Government in its 
economic plan for the year. It. will 


need many more. 

- ‘Phe: Bank of America has ‘ar- 
ranged a $4.8 million credit for the 
SEAT automobile manufacturing 
company, a subsidiary of the state- 
controlled ‘Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria.” 


Satellite detection bases ) 


At the same 'time rumors are: cir- 
culating here of plans of the U.S. 
Defense Department to install im- 
portant military bases in Spain for 


‘the detection and localization. of ar- 
tificial satellites. ; This type of “aid” 


has ,a.-deplorable effect: on . public 
opinion. 


HM 





ULLASTRES' LONDON 
VISIT A FAILURE 


MADRID, Ibérica:—It appears 
that, the recent visit in London made 
by Sr. Ullastres [Minister of Com- 
merce] has been a failure. No con- 
crete agreements have been arrived 
at, and all questions, pertaining to 
Spanish membership, in the OEEC 
have been deferred, pending reports 
to be made by a second OEEC mis- 


.sion,to Spain, 


In London Ullastres was obliged 


to, state that “we do not want to 


devalue,” whereas, here in Madrid 
there is much talk in favor of a de- 
valuation to 58 pesetas per dollar, a 

move which Ullastres himself is 


‘known to advocate. 


All ‘that was accomplished’ in 
London was that Ullastres proposed 
important | bilateral trade treaties 


‘(with England; and with other coun- 
itries suchas. Sweden, Switzerland, 
, Austria, étc.). as a_counter-offensive 


to the! “Common, Market.” |However 
the British authorities did not com- 
mit ‘themselves, to anything, at; least 
not for the moment. 


> MoRPSRERgROMER T 


MADRID, Ibérica:—The arrival of 
the:head. of. the -Moroccan Goverh- 
ment, Abdullah Ibrahim, wasemini- 
mized; in ‘the Spanish» press, and ;no 


mention ‘whatsoever was: made: of his 


interviews, with ' Spanish : authorities. 
Nevertheless he was met atthe air- 
port by Sr. Castiella, and. was dater 


.conducted to E] Pardo, where, he, de- 


livered a message to,.General_ Fran- 
co,from King. Mohammed, V of Mo- 
rocco. 
Spain fomenting dissidence 
in Rif area of Northern Morocco 


The, contents of this, message. are 


Secret, but, it is assumed that they 
relate to the problem of the remain- 


ing Spanish troops in, “Morogco, . ter- 
ritories still under, litigation and. the 


‘aid given by Franco to Moroccan 
rebels fomenting dissidence. in_ the 


Rif area a short, while ago. . This 
Spanish aid, is no secret to. anyone. 
Persons with whom this correspond- 
ent has spoken have seen many 
prominent '° Moroccan “refugees,” 
garbed ‘in their traditional robes, ‘in 
luxury ‘hotels in Murcia and Malaga. 
Some ‘agreements were ‘arrived’ at 
‘toward’ the ‘énd ‘of the ‘Moroccan 
Premier’s’ ‘visit. 'In “his last‘ talk“ with 
Sr. Castiella plans were formulated 
for a joint Spanish-Moroccan CGom- 
mission. ‘But. the — problems 


premain unsolved. 





, 


SPAIN WILL NOT! 
RECOGNIZE ISRAEL 


The Government of Jordan has. re- 


ceived. Official confirmation, via its 
Ambassador — in_, Madrid, of the 


Spanish Government’ s decision not 


to, recognize © srael. The. Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has ex- 


plained to the Jordanian Ambas- 
sador that’ the Spanish’ Government 


-would . havei)necognized:, Israel;; had 


‘Zionist organizations not. undertak- 


en an “anti- Spneiahet pipe 


Pe! 


uibeaih eid for peat rin sti 
‘The Spanish Foreign » Minister al- 


so offered assurances of Spain’s-will- 
ingness to proffer every sort of aid 


tothe Arab States. should, they be 


the victims of Israeli, aggression... : 





: Dube pagel a: group of wiilidls 
‘daughters, sisters and widows of -po- 

olitical. prisoners submitted a petition 
fora\ general amnesty of: political 
prisoners to ‘the er of Justice 
in Madrid: 


"Although the regime flatly denies 
their existence; the truth of the mat- 
‘tér is'that’the Spanish prisons’ are 
‘full of political prisoners’ of all gen- 
erations and ages. Let us cite a few 
typical cases: 


Cristobal Vega Alvarez. Writer; the 
author of ‘twelve books, including 
‘Otte on Garcia Lorca. Sentenced in 
February, 1939, to life imprison- 
ment for the crime of “Snsurtection.” 
All ‘petitions made, in ‘his behalf by 
friends have been in vain. He has 
spent 20 years in prison to date, and 
is at present in the prison at Puetto 
"dé Santa Maria, near Cadiz. 


Alfaro Ferndndez.:.Ran away from 
schoo] at the,time of the, Civil, War 
to. join | the Republican forces.. Tak- 
en, prisoner in Asturias, he was_sen- 
tenced;to 30 years imprisonment,, At 
present, is in Madrid prison. 


‘Roger Fidalgo. Secretary’ of ‘the 
Sindicato : Ferroviario: (Union ‘of 
Railway workers).'in Valladolid : at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, was 
arrested on July 18,!1936, when 24 
years of agé,* Having: spent_7 years 
in the prison at Puerto de Santa Ma- 
‘ria, he was released on Conditional 
libérty in 1944, only to be re-arrested 
‘several. months later. Today he is 
in the ‘Burgos prison, with 16 more 
years. of his sentence to be fulfilled. 


SOME WOMEN PRISONERS _ 


‘Carmen: Fernandez:60 years of age, 
with’ a‘ son in the’ Burgos’ prison, 
Sra. Fernandez was arrested: and 
prosecuted for the “crime” of hav- 
ing hidden her son in her-home; and 
for: this was. sentenced. to. life, im- 
eeaeangl 


rel “Cillidaraps Pinter 54 jehes of 
age, has been ‘in prison for 18: years. 
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THE POLITICAL PRISONER 


As ‘donk icici susie asia 
_result of, three spinal operations. 


. Manuela del “dteo: Student and 


part-time office employee, was ar- 
rested in 1941, at 20 Years of ‘age, on 
charges of illegal political activities. 
Sentenced, to life imprisonment; her 
.sentence, was later commuted to 30 
years imprisonment. At present. very 
sick with tuberculosis.’ 

| Consuelo’ Garcta:' Dressmaket, ‘ar- 
rested on charges of illegal political 
activities in 1941 at 22 years of age. 
Sentenced to» ‘death, *her -sentente 
was later commuted: to: life: inprison- 
mént... Now a. prisoner for 18. :years, 
she suffers from: stomach ‘ulcers: 

! ! Mints Ft tt) Seem (ee 


- Maruja Postigo:Arrested'in 1941 


“for the dissemiriatior?‘of-anti-Franco 


propaganda; ‘she was: sentenced’ ‘to 
death, but her sentence was later 
commuted to life imprisonment. 


Mercedés:Gdmex Otero: Seriously 
ill with tuberculosis; she ig, fulfilling 


a sentence of ute imprisonment. 
ater j : CSR 


Carmen Ter ‘A university ‘gra- 
‘duate with a ‘degree | ‘in “Philosophy 
and 'Letters,” ‘she ‘was arrested’ ‘in 
‘1939 at the end of the’ ‘Civil War, 
released’ in''1946;’and’ re-arrésted ‘in 
1950 and. wre ag! to 29 your joa 
prisohment. . 

Maruja Blazques. » Miike ‘of a 17 
“year old daughter and‘ an 8 year old 

son. Has beert twice attested’ and ‘is 
f ulfilling a 25° ‘year prison | sentenice. 


joseja. Medel and Juanita Doia, 
both fulfilling 30 year: prison sep- 
tences. The latter i is very: il. 





Winae: fel widanpies: of f ithe: ae 
‘metable ‘political: prisoners’ -in ‘Spain 
‘may helpcto. convey an: idea’ of their 


* pitiful situation. : Many ‘leaflets: are 


being i¢irculated ‘in: Spain calling -at- 
“tention to ‘similar: cases, : and ‘urging 
that! _— anc for an 'am- 
nesty. is tat joy 













































TICAL PRISONERS 


PARIS, OPE:—M. Henri Torres, 
Gaullist Senator: ‘and ‘President: of 
the Superior Council jof the R.T-F. 
[French railway system], devoted a 
radio address i in April to the subject 
‘of the persecution of opponents of 


‘the Franco!regime in Spain: Senator 
‘Torres referred to’ the situation of 


the long term political prisoners, in 
particular’ to one ‘who had fought 


“with the French, Army on various 


fronts and i in various countries, and 
who had twice been cited for valor 
by General De Gaulle. 
Without ' attempting to hide his 
cordiality’ toward’ the Spanish Re- 
publicans, Senator Torres explained 


‘that although he did not mean to 
.intervene in.the internal. affairs. of 


other countries, he did not consider 
it improper, in ‘view’ ‘of recent ges- 
tures of friendship toward France in 
Madrid, and also in view of Général 
Franco’s statemenit-to the effect that 


; the, Valley of the Fallen was, intend- 


ed’ to reconcile the: dead, to make 


‘att'appeal for the inving: 





LABORERS SENTENCED 


ICFTU. RADIO SERVICE, April 
46:—Four workers, charged with 


_ trying, to re-organize an underground 


trade union. movement. and “anti- 
.state..propaganda,” have been sen- 


_tenced by a Saragossa court to, pri- 


son terms ranging from 5 years and 
3 months to 6 years and 10 months. 


7 The four defendents, Donato Na- 
varro, Manuel Aguirre, Arturo To- 


_rrecillas and. Bernardo Garcia, had 


been, arrested 11, years ago and la- 


ter: released under: conditional _li- 


ti Their lawyets: have appealed the 


»werdict and; their case will now. be - 


heard by the Supreme Court. ,;/; 
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(From L’Express, Paris, April 23) 
“LISBON (From a Correspondent) :—Political tension 
is growing in Portugal. 

“The opposition gains ground week to week. Popu- 
‘lar ‘discontent ‘has been chronic’ for thirty-three’ years 
because’ the revolution has mainly benefitted banks, big 
companies and landowners. An agricultural day laborer 
earns 20 escudos a day (340 francs) [about' 70¢]. 

“An average of one hundred and fifty Portuguese 
families emigrate to France every month; some openly, 
others in clandestine manner. Aside''from the illegal 
communist party, whose‘ strength it’ would be hard’ to 
calculate; a ‘Committee of 35’ has existed for a year 
‘now, made'up of left-wing intellectuals and liberals. 
Its President is General Delgado who has taken refuge 
in the Brazilian Embassy since January, and who has 
been authorized to leave the country to go to Brazil. 

“The Committee is so popular that the: P.I.D.E. (In- 
ternational Police for the Defense of the State) has 
been ‘obliged to release four of its ‘main leaders, the 
writers Antonio Sergio, Jaime Cortezao, Vieira d’Al- 
meida and Acevedo Gémes, who had been imprisoned 
for having organized a protest campaign against the 
prohibition of the lecture tour in Portugal planned by 
the British labor leader, Aneurin Bevan. 

“Also, Antonio Salazar is threatened: by certain Army 
‘chiefs’ who fear a revolutionary’ outbreak followed by 
a ‘civil’ war similar to the Spanish one, if a rapid 
liberalization of the — is not fulfilled. A aman 


CATHOLIC OPPOSITION IN POI 





plot had been prepared for March 12, but it was un- 


covered and twelve officers on active service and several 


in the reserve have been arrested.and imprisoned... 

. “The opposition has feceived important’support dur- 
ing thelast month: that of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The honeymoon: between the: Chief:of the “Estado.-No- 
vo’ and the episcopate which’ began\in: 1926)came. to.an 


-end in ‘1956 when Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch, of .Lis- 


bon, -publicly: reaffirmed the absohite ane of 
the Church «with respect to the State. 3). \. 

“In “speaking: before: the Congress: of ' the National 
Union Party (the only party) last December, Antonio 
Salazar attacked ‘certain Catholics who made efforts 
to break up the unity of the party’. With the backing 


of the episcopate, a team of young Catholics is creating 
a political movement of Christian democratic inspira- 


tion, 


_. “Replying to the, dictator, the Bishops ddcbacesk on 


January 17, that individual Catholics ‘are -free, under 
their own complete responsibility, to choose political 
or social activities as they see fit’. 

“The conflict caine out ifito® the ‘open’ early’ ‘this 
month when’ the’ PIDE arrested four priests charged 
with opposition to the regime and the'distribution; of 
clandestine’ propaganda. ‘One of: thesep Father Botelho, 
priest of Almeida, a'poor suburb of Lisbon, had: stated 
from ‘his pulpit that in Portugal: the: mére‘act: ofask- 


“ing for’ bread: ‘and work‘was considered a crime:iand 


reason for enn - 


GROWING REPUBLICANISM 


(From France-Observateur, Paris, April 23) 
“SPAIN THE. REPUBLIC IS. NOT DEAD. 
“Fhe: Spanish Republican banquet, held in Paris last 
Sunday‘ demonstrated the progress made by the Repub- 
lican idea in Spain. The large;.attendance, including 
representatives of all groups in the emigration, their 
enthusiastic ovations.to\the President, of the Republic 
in exile and the messages of solidarity sent by all Span- 
ish groups in Latin America, demonstrated that the, emi- 
gration remains, very ‘political’ and loyal. to the Re- 
public. 
_“On the other hand newcomers have joined the refu- 
gees of 1939. For example, one of Franco’s ‘alféreces 
provisionales’. [officers in Franco’s militia at the time 
of, the Civil, War], attended the April 14 reception [of 
the Republican. Government in. Exile]. The newcomer, 
who only .a few days earlier had participated in the 
geremony at the ‘Valley of the Fallen’, was still wearing 
his insignia of an old combatant. on Franco’s side in 
1936-9. 
“Also to be seen at the banquet of April 19 were 
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representatives of: ‘the: ujsindtatine oagnihinntialid that 
have appeared during the last three years;. the, ‘Grupo 
Socialista\ Universitario,’ the. ‘New, Republic,’ and_ the 
‘Popular Liberation Front’.. The latter, formed in. Ma- 
drid a year ago, is gaining ground among the young 


people, students and workers, of from’ 18 ‘to ‘22. 


_ “The tendency of the young’ clandestine organiza- 


‘tions to approach the Republicans is explained ‘by the 


antipathy inspired by the reactionary p ‘of ‘the 
rightist opposition (‘Unién Espafiola’) ‘and, ‘above all, 
by. the” conviction that that group, whith “has | taken 
an open anti-F ranco position on several occasions, will 
do nothing more positive to overthrow. him. 
“The young people think that the’ democratic’ ‘evo- 


‘Jution of Latin America will morally’ ‘anid materially 


reenforce the position of the Republic. ‘This opinioti' is 
confirmed by, the ‘warm reception given the Prime 
Minister of the Republican Government ‘in ‘Exile and 
the head of the autonomous Basque Republican Govern- 
ment during ‘their Latin-American good- wilt “tour, ee 
pecially in Mexico and Caracas.” ” 
















































SR.GIRBAU REP 


PARIS, Ibérica:—The Spanish’ exile newspaper, El 
Socialista’ of: ‘Toulouse; has published a’ long-article by 
the former Spanish diplomat, Vicente Girbau, who has 
been: granted political asylum. in France and. whose im- 
pressions ‘Of the present situation in Spain are familiar 
to:the:readers of JBERIC'A. In this article. Sr. Girbau 
answers attacks made on’ him in the Francoist propa- 
ganda’ ‘pamphlet, What is: Happening in'Spain? The 
Problem of the Spanish Socialists, which is being circu- 
lated in Spain: and abroad in three languages Spanish, 
‘English and: French. 


Sr. Girbau_ makes sa. 4 work ' of’ the accusations 
lodged against’ him by “those who would cast stones 
but’ hide their arms.” (The pamphlet is unsigned and 
bears no publisher’s name.) His' documentation‘ ‘of his 
replies with official texts of the regime itself has made 
the propaganda pamphlet a boomerang’ for ‘those who 
launched it. “ 


The, Castiella-Areiza pro-Axis book 

Among these official documents’ resorted :to by the 
Spanish diplomat is the book entitled Reivindicaciones 
de Espaiia' [Spanish Recoveries], which, was, published 
in: Madrid in 1941 by ithe government “Institute of, Po- 
litical, Studies” and later awarded the ‘Francisco Franco 
Prize.” Its authors are Fernando Maria, de: Castiella, 
present Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, José 
Maria de Areilza, present Spanish Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. We recall that this book was the determining 
factor in the British Government’s decisign: noteto ap- 
prove the appointment of Sr. Castiella as Spanish Am- 
bassador to London several years ago. 


Tn his article Sr. Girbau cites the’ following para- 
graphs, taker! from pages 49, 50 and 31 of ‘the book 
by Srs. Castiella and Areilza: 


~ “When our war came to an end with Franco’s vic- 
tory, the democracies suffered a triple and formidable 
strategic, political and moral defeat. This ‘was ‘because 
triumphant Spain was, above all, a nation who. had 
recovered herself; her will for empire fully restored, she 
Was prepared to impose her, wishes in that vital sphere 
which by rights is hers. And because a. new political 
mentality stirred i in her—the Falange—which was called 
to, be. united in a singular and harmonious way with 
German National Socialism and Italian Fascism. And, 
finally, because the double juncture of our. geographic 
_and. political interests had to impel Spain, voluntarily 
and. spontaneously, to tighten, her solidarity with the 
Axis. ‘powers; vis-a-vis the tortuous maneuverings of 
France. and England towards a shutting up of Germany 
once again in a circle of asphyxia and death. 
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Non belligerent Spain does, not..conceal her fervent 
cordiality toward one of the two sides.in the war.which 


was junleashed from September 1, 1939, .on, just five 


months after the achievement of. our own victory, in an 
act. of indeseribable insanity by the British and, French 
democracies against; the. Third Reich governed by the 
Fithrer,\Chancellor Adolf Hitler.;Spain. knew from :the 


beginning, because ofa icrude and ‘painful, experience 


in her own, flesh, just: how far the bellicose frenzy of.,a 
Churchill and; \an'Eden-.could. go, when they. consider 
that the resurrection of a people interferes with , the. .in- 
terests of! the British Empire. Nor,.was.it’ surprising: for 
our..country to,.see' France: turned over to',that band 
of foreigners. and) Jews who disposed. of the Third Re- 
public at: their caprice, and who. had to.lead , it, .fatally 
and, irremediably, to:,catastrophe.| We know;;in brief, 
that ifthe:beginning of the war took’ onthe form of 
a material and power. rivalry/ between; the British Em- 


‘pire-and the German;,.the. conflict, did not. take, long 


tO assume /its true:dimensions: .as..an implacable. revi- 
sion of, the:.old frontiers consecrated in Versailles, and 
as a gigantic clash between. the two principles forming 
thé, political systems of the world:, that, of individualistic 
and liberal democracy, and that, which, unites hierarchy 


and authority, placing. them at the service of the father- 
‘land.. Ini.short;, the struggle ‘turned into. an, ideological 


war from which .the, solution of the problem of. Euro- 
pean, unity must emerge, ' 

“This solution must be based on motives of cultural, 
» Politic al and, econ ic unanimity, and on a.strong syn- 
gial equilibrium making. the miningal 
conditions of well- ‘being available to the greatest num- 
ber of human ‘beings: ' It also'isclear that such a unity 
can only bée‘athievéd ‘on the basis’ of the perfect: blend- 
‘ing of the’Roman soul and: the 'Germanicispitit, with 
Spaim' reserving, as - heriaed esr _ balanced 
‘and: aan Spiess Mis SUBGE oo Di neo 
Span “ *generalito’' of a dictator” avo oienizusi ia 
Sr: ‘Girbau als recalled some words’ of' Sr: ‘Areilza, “'as 
boy by thé’ late’ Colonel’ Juan > Antonio’ Ansaldo’ in 

§ Book Para Qué? [Why?} published ‘in’ Buenos’ ‘Mines 

in 1951: 


“Do not bellevé’ Juan Antonio, that the United ate 
_are discontented’ with the present regime in our coun- 
try. For them Spain, with her “generalito’ of a dictator, 
has been converted’ ‘into’ another ‘South ‘American Re- 
public which they well know’ how’ 'to ‘maniage. “There 
even was a General at the head ‘of one of them,’ not 
so long ago, ‘named Franco. With their long experience 
the Yankees know that by loosening their purse ‘strifigs 
a bit one can do anything one likes with these Generals. s 
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